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SIR, N 


to a Gentleman of your great Skill, and 
> long Experience in that important Office, 
had it not been in Obedience to your 
Command. In the frequent Converſations with which 
you favour'd me when I had the Happineſs of being 
near you, our Diſcourſe often turned on this Subject: 
and I was very deſirous to draw you into Diſcourſes of 
this Nature, becauſe, as you firſt ſet me on this ſort of 
Work, I wanted to learn from ſo geod a Guide. It 
afforded me great Pleaſure to obſerve. your Manner of 
rendring Inſtruction eaſy 3 delightful; making Appli- 
8 1 i at cation 
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cation” Matter of 'Chojſe3, that at the ſame Time you 
formegl the Man of Buſineſs, you infpir'd many Con- 
duct, and triumph'd in the Heart and Aﬀettibns of 
thoſe you inſtructed. . 


| | N 
My Aim, had you continued in our Neighbourhooc!, 
would have been to cultivate a Nurſery for you :o 


take the Charge of Vouth, till. they came of Age fuffi- 


cient for your Scheme; and I ſhould have hoped to be 
of ſome Service to the Publick, by laying the Founda- 
tion of many a Building for you to finiſh, As the 
iments you heard from me in Converſation con- 


had the Happineſs of your Approbation, and you de- 
fire to ſee my Thoughts more fully on this Head; ſuch 
as they are, I here, Sir, ſubmit them to your candid 
Judgment. „„ Ty: .1 \* 1 
Mr. Locke has very juſtly obſerved, That of all 
the Men we meet with, nine Parts of ten are what they 
ate, Good or Evil, uſeful or not, by their Education.“ 
We ſee its Influence with regard not only to Indviduals, 
but whole Countries and Nations. The Countty of 
Je Once, the Seat of Knowledge and Politensſs,. 
which furniſhed Men of fuch great Abilities, *whoſe 
Names will be celebrated throughout all Ages3 now, 
for want of Knowledge, affords no Characters great 
ahd ſhining, And if you look ſtill further back; 
Egypt, once the Fountain of Science, now that Foun- 
tam is dried up, is over-run With Barbariſm and Stu- 
pidity, The Mues changed their Habitation, and 
have for ſome Ages took up their Abode in theſe We- 
ſtern Parts of the World, the Conſequence of which is, 
that we, who were a People ignorant and ſavage, are be- 
come knowing and poliſh'd. It is not enough that the 
Ground be naturally good. A rich Soil neglected, will 


produce rank Werds; and a coarſe and rocky one, * 


ung the Manner of conducting ſuch a Deſign, haves 


= 
1 


(3 ] 
has due” Pains and Labour beſtowed upon it, well re. 
= compences the Induftry of the Huſbandman. In like 
= Manner, a Youtlvof promiſing Genius, left wild and 
= uncultivated, will be apt to ſhew the Superiority of his 
Parts, only in being more ingeniouſly or enterprizingly 
vicious, while another of ſlow and mean Capacity, 
may, by the Labour and Patience of good Inſtruction, 
be formed to the Character of a ſober and uſeful Man, 
The antient Greets, thoſe wife Obſervers of Human 
Nature, thought the right Education of their Youth a 
Matter of ſuch Importance to the Commonwealth; 
that they judged the Care of their training up ſhould be 
truſted, not to their Parents, but the Public. They 
were not only careful to make them learned, but virtu- 
ous alſo, and therefore learned, becauſe it prepared the 
Mind to Virtue. This laſt was their chief and ultimate 
View; as indeed, it is a Matter of infinitely more Con- 
ſequence, to be an honeſt and good Man, and a uſeful . 
Member of Society, than merely learned. And this is 
a principal Advantage of making Youth acquainted 
wich the Latin and Greek Writers, that in them they 
will jee ſuch noble Maxims and Examples of Virtue, 
which, a prudent and diligent Inftructor, will not fail 
to make the right uſe of, by a proper Application: So 
there be Two Points, which a Tutor ſhould always 
have in View with Regard to his Pupils, viz. To im- 
prove their Underſtanding and their Morals, | 
l will give you my Thoughts firſt, Sir, with regard 
to Learning. I have heard it remark*d by a Perſon 
who has uſed ſome Attention, and had great Opportu- 
nity to obſerve the State of Youth with Reipect to 


Knowledge, that, very commonly, five or ſix Years, 
from eight to thirteen or fourteen, are almoſt loſt. 1 
will/not take upon me to fay whether or no this Remark 
be juſt 3 nor indeed has it fallen in my Way to make 

| g 3 | ' Obſfzr- 
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Obſervations ſufficient. to enable me to judge; but this 
I think there is no room to. doubt, that Boys, during 
-- thoſe Years, are capable of great Improvements, and in 
_ 4.*, that tender and docile. Part of Life, a ſolid Founda- 

* tion may be laid of ſuch a Taſte for the Entertainments 
"of Knowledze, as will make them ever after think a well- 
* rot Book to be more delightful as well as more uſeful 
*Company than what is generally found or fought. - And 
this lingle Advantage is no ſmall one, when a Man has 
got ack a: Reliſh of Literature, that he knows how, in 
his vacant Hours, to procure himſelf an agreeable and 
uſeful Entertainment from that Quarter. - This brings 
to my Remembrancean Obſervationof an Author whom 
I é know you admire, and therefore you will allow me 
to mention him. He, faith Dr. Barrow, that 
loveth a Book, will never want a' faithful Friend, a 
wholeſome Councellor, a cheerful Companion, an ef. 
fectual Comforter, By Study, by reading, by think- ©. 
ing, one may innocently divert, and pleafantly enter- 
tain himſelf, as in all Weathers, ſo in all Fortunes.“ 
They therefore make a very wrong Concluſion, who 
think Literature neceſſary or uſeful only for thoſe who 
are deſigned for ſome of the learned Profeſſions : A Con- 
cluſion, which . perhaps many have been brought into. 
by recollecting the Labour and Sorrow which through 
the Imprudence and Severity of their Maſters, were the 
bitter Acteadants of the Books they. learnt at School. 
The ill Contrivance of F rowning, Menacing, beating 
Boys into Learning, has created in many ſuch an Aver- 
ſion to it, as hath never leit them. They have ſuffered 
an irreparable Loſs in their Want of Knowledge, and 
contracted an incurable inaptitude far the Pleaſures 
of a rational Being, intellectual Pleaſures, merely from 
the rough handling of Tutors, who, how perfect Ma- 
ſters ſocver they were of Languages, were certainly un- 
fkilful in the Frame and Temper of the human Mind. 
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4 Play, and Idlenefs, which he grows more paſſionately 
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LSE: 

Since I am got inſenſibly into the prudential-Part of 
Education, I will take this Place, Sir, to offer ſome 
further Thoughts on the proper Exerciſe of Mildneſs 
and Severity with regard to a Boy's learning his Book ; 
I ſay Mildneſs and Severity with regard to his Book; 


for in reference to Morals, I ſhall conſider it in another 


Place. I could then lay it down for an almoſt invaria- 
ble Maxim ; that there muſt be an abſolute Divorce of 
the Rad from the Book. The great Art and Myſtery of 
Inſtruction, which I fancy might generally be practiſed 
with Succeſs, is, to bring the young Diſciple into a 
good-liking of his Book; then his Labour will be his 
Pleafure, and his Improvement will exceed the moſt 
fond and ſanguine Hopes of his Friends, But will 
Pains and Penalties ever produce in him a Love of 
Learning? It cannot be. He may perhaps for the pre- 
ſent Neceſſity, be at the Pains of Study, rather than ſuf- 
fer the Pains of a ſevere Whipping ; but when once he 
gets his Liberty, he will be in Danger of bidding a final 
Adieu to an Employment in which he found ſo many 
Sorrows. I muſt add, a Dealer in Blows will find the 
Buſineſs continually increaſing upon his Hands; for 
when the Boys find that a Trip muſt be followed with 
a Stripez the Apprehenſion of a Box on the Ear, or 
a Rod a- croſs their Shoulders, terrifies the poor Crea- 


I tures, confounds their Underſtanding, diſtracts their 


Attention, and makes them blunder groſsly, where 


they would go clear and ſmooth, if they were allowed 


calmly to look to their Way. Or elſe there is another 


” fore Inconvenience which attends this penal Way of 
teaching; the Boy being long uſed to Blows, is barden'd; 
be thinks, though the Storm be ſmart, it will ſoon be 
cover; he has gone 


through many a like Brunt, and 
will venture it again, for the Sake of indulging his 


fond 
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fond of as the only Enjoyment, becauſe his Book is 
made an intoller#ble Burden. But you will aſle, Sir, 
What ſhall we do with a Boy who has got an inveterate 
Habit of Idleneſs, and hates Application to Buſineſs? 
Ought he not to be ſcourged out of his lazy Humour? 
——[ would not be haſty in trying this Remedy. The 
Whip and the Spur are fit Inſtruments to drive on a 1 

Brute; but there be other and nobler Methods of Sti. 
mulation ſuited to a renſonable Creature, which ſfhould 

e tried firſt. Perhaps the Child's ſauntring Temper 
& rather his Infelicity, than his Fuult; chargeable in- 
tirely on the Negligence, and fond Indulgence of his 
Parents, who never attempted to put him in the Way 
of Induſtry. Now it would be barbarous to puniſi 
where no Fault has been committed. And I doubt, 
the Rod is oftener exerciſed to gratify the Maſter's Spi- 
rit of Reſentment and Vengeance, than with a pure De- 
Ggn to mend the Scholar. The Judge of a School ſhould 
ſentence the Offender to Puniſhment, with all the Se- 
dateneſs of a Judge on the Bench. He ſhould never 
ſtrike when he finds himſelf in a Paſſion. Anger is it- 
ſelf commonly a Vice, and not fit to corre other Vi- Þ 
ces. When Socratey's Slave, had, by ill Conduct, pro- 
voked his Maſter; that great Philoſopher ſaies to him, 
« If I were not angry I would beat thee. ” FHorace's 
Maſter, Orbilius, has by his ſevere Uſage of his Scho- 
lars, got an everlaſting Mark of — The Poet 
has taken a ſufficient Vengeance for all the Stripes and 
Blows the Tyrant gave him, by delivering his Name 
down to Poſterity with this E oichir; Plagoſus Orbilius 
———- Orbilius the Laſher. If on Lad ads Amend- 
ment, try what Reaſon will do with him. Grown Peo- 
ple are not ſufficiently aware how early Children are 
capable of being drawn by this Cord of a Man : I have 
borrow'd here a Metaphor from a Prophet, becauſe - 


(7 ] 
is very expreſſive. If the little Progrefs he makes be 
evidently owing, not to his Want of Capacity, but of 
Application; take him aſide, and lay before his 'Un- 
derſtanding, all the Honour and Advantages of Dili- 
gence, and the Shame and Miſchiefs that are the Atten- 
dants of Stoth. And let this private Inſtruction be 
given, not with a ſevere Brow; but with an Aſpect of 
Mililne and Good Nature. The Boy, if he has not an 
uncom mon crookedneſs of Temper, will be extremely 
pleaſed with this Ulage; and pride HimfelF in it, and go 
away full of Reſolution to mind his Bock. © And if yow 
hae the Happineſs of converting him from a Saunterer, 
to a dſiligent Student, you have not only the Honour 
of turning him out a reputable Scholar, if his Friends 
allow him Time for it, but lay a happy Foundation of 
his doing well in all the future Parts of Life. That Ha- 
bit of ſober Diligence you have implanted, probably 
will never leave him. A nd he will ever revere and ho- 
” nor you as his friendly Guardian and Guide, that took 
Cate of his heedleſs Yourlrtodire&ttim'into a right Path. 
amidſt a hundred crooked Ways into which he miglit 
otherwiſe have ſtrayed. We often look back on the 
Occurrences of our younger Days, and the Treatment we 
then met with. Thoſe who have uſed us kindly, in 
that Part of Life, make ſuch favourable and ſtrong Im- 
preffions on our Minds, that we ever retain a peculiar. 
KRefpect for them. But when the Boy is arrived to the 
Age, and Reflection of a Man, he wilt look on that 
Teacher with Diuſt and Scorn, who, he remembers, 
treated him rather with tlie Severity due to a Slave, than 
with the Reaſon and Softneſs that befits a liberal Educus 
lion. It is ſuch kind of Conduct that has made the Word 
Peadagugue a Term of Reproach, though it's native 
Signtfication is honourable, viz. the Guide of Youth 
| © But no it conveys to us the Idea of fome ſuch à Crea-? 
1 ture 


+] - 
ture as this a ſoar, politive, tyrannical Coxcomb, 
vainly puffed up with a Conceit of his Learning. A 
Tutor ſhould fo treat his Pupil, that when he has loſt © 
him ſor a Scholar, he may have faſt hold of him as a 
Friend. | e 72 | : 
IJ am afraid, Sir, you will think me to long in my 
Remonſtrance againſt the Rod, or perhaps it will be 
thought, the mild and gentle Hand I have been plead. © 
ing for, will not ſupport the Authority neceſſary to a 
Maſter. With regard to the Firſt Part of the Objecti-: 
on; I have ſo ſtrong an Apprehenſion of the very miſ- © 
chievous Influence of Severity to ſour and harden a Boy's 
Temper in general, and in particular, to make Books 
and Learning his Averſion, that this may ſerve for an 
Apology, if on this Head I have been too long for a 
ſhort Eſſay. With Regard to the Maſter's Autbority, 
it muſt by all Means be ſupported ; but for this he will 
need little A ſſiſtance from the Rod, it he has a tolera- 
ble Share of Prudence; and without that, he is extreme- 
ly - unfit to be the Guide of Youth, let his Learning 
be ever ſo great. Let the Preceptor try all his Skill to 
fix himſelf in the Love and Eſteem of his young Diſci- 
ples, and then, a Deſire of his Approbation, and an 
Emulation to pleaſe, will lead them on their Way with 
Delight and Speed. But if a Boy's Indolence be ſo 
rooted, and the perverſeneſs of his Temper ſuch, that 
Reaſoning, and the Examples he ſees before him of tbe 
Praiſe beſtowed on his School-fellaws who mind their 
Bulineſs, have no Effect, let the Rod come in as the 
laſt Remedy to be tried in a Diſeaſe extreme and deſ- 
ate, 
One Word more, Sir, as to prudential Management 
in point of Learning, and then I will proceed to ſub- 
mit to your Candor my Thoughts. concerning what 
ought to be taught in Grammar Schools, and the Method 
MEE * 
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in which it ſhould be done. The Obſervation I have 
to make is this, A Boy who generally comes off 
well, 1s almoſt certain to incur Diſpleaſure, when his 
Performance is lame, and much below what he is uſed 
to exhibit. But whoever is uſed to the Labours of the 
Intellect, will find, at different Seaſons, ſuch a Diſpa- 
rity in the Strength and Capacity of his Mind, the 
ſame Things being eaſy or difficult to his Underſtand- 
ing, according to the Mood he is in, that this will eaſily 
prove, a Lad may often have a juſt Title to Indulgence, 
inſtead of Blame, for falling ſhort of his uſual ſeif, 
and making Trips and Blunders, where he uſed to 
run ſmooth. 

Ic is Time now to proceed to his Learning. The 
firſt Thing put into his Hand, when he enters the 
School, is a Latin Grammar, When I was a Boy, 
Children's Heads were loaded with a huge Heap of 
this, at a great Expence of Time and Labour, and of 
little Uſe to their Improvement in Knowledge. Gram- 
mar 1s Criticiſm : Now it is beginning at the wrong 
End, to attempt making a"Criic in Language, before 
an Acquaintance be made with the Ideas ſignified by the 
Words and Sounds of that Language. Therefore a 
{mall Share of Grammar is enough for a Beginner. As 
ſoon as he has committed ro Memory the Nouns, Ad- 
nouns, Verbs, and Particles, under which laſt Term are 
comprized the Adverb, Conjunction, Prepoſition, Inter- 
jection, as ſoon, I ſay, as he has in his Memory theſe 
four Parts of Speech, he ſhould begin to conſtrue ſome 
ealy, plain Piece of Latin. The Inſtructor will con- 
ſtantly improve his Notion of the Nature of a Noun, 
Ad-noun, Verb, Sc. and the Relation they bare to one 
another, by his Examination in parſing. Ler the few 
Rules he has learnt be explain*d and open'd to his Rea- 
ion, by Praftice and Application, and let this be con- 

'C ſtantly 
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ſtantly done in all the additional Rules and Criticiſms, 
which his Progreſs in the Language ſhall make it fit for 
him to learn; and then he will go on with Pleafure, 
tor he will ſeel himſelf to be right. | 

The volatile Temper of a Child will not eaſily bare 
tenſe and long Application; he will grow difguſted 
and tired of his Book, if he is put on much plodding : 
Care therefore ſhould be taken, that he be not put on a 
Labour above his Strength, or even equal to the full 
Stretch of it: At leaſt, this ſhould be done bur ſeldom, 
by Way of Experiment, what Taſk he can maſter, to 
make the ſurer Judgment what Meaſure of Work we 
may ordinarily ſet him. In this Cafe the Capacity and 
Genius of Boys are very dificrent, and therefore, the 
ſame Proficiency cannot be expected from every one. 
The guicker Genius muſt be allowed, nay encouraged, 
to go a ſwifter Pace; and we muſt be content to let the 
fiower move on as he can: Only every Art of Encou- 
ragement ſhould be uſed to ſtimulate his Emulation, 
that he may keep up to the Foremoſt if poſſible. 

To make the Learning of a Language as eaſy and 
ſpcedy as may be, the Learner ſhould be furniſhed with 
an Engh/h Tranſlation, This is conſtantly allowed, 
and jadged highly uſeful, in learning the French; and 
a Latin T ranflation of Greek Authors is always uſed: 
And why the like Practice ſhould not take Place in 
acquiring Latin, no good Reaſon, I ſuppoſe, can be 
ollcred. The farſt Buſineſs of the Learner, is to ſtore 
his Memory with the Meaning of Words; but while he 
gets one Word by tumbling over his Dictionary, he can 
gain five by the Help of a literal Tranſlation. To uſe 
a Difticnary, will require ſome Skill and Acquaintance 
with the Nature of the Language he is learning. The 
Changes in Verbs, for Example, are ſo various, and 
often ſo remote from what he muſt look for, that = 
WI 
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will be a long Time in finding out the Right, or ſtum- 
ble upon the Wrong at laſt. Beſides, he will ſee ſo 
many different Meanings to the fame Word, that hell 
find himſclf in a Vood, "and not know what Senſe to fix 
on, pertinent to the Auhor, and the Subject in Hand. 

Both theſe Inconveniencies to Beginners are prevented, 

by a literal Tranſlation, which ar a Glance determines the 
Senſe of the Word, and by the Inſtructor himſelf who muſt 


be a Dictionary to his raw Deciple, telling him what 


the Noun, or the Verb is, and reducing it to the Pat- 
terns he has learnt in his Grammar. This will make 
his Progreſs both eaſier and quicker, I would not how- 
ever debar a Child from a Dictionary at his very begin- 
ning to conſtrue, He is apt to eſteem it an Honour to 
be the Maſter of a huge Book, and the Inſtructor may 


make it a Diverſion to ſhew him there, a few Words of 


his Leſſon, which he could not find of himſelf; to point 
out the Engliſh which ſuits the Place he is learning, 
and what is the proper literal Meaning, and where it 
turns off to Metaphor and Alluſion. Thus he will come 
by Degrees to handle his Dictionary aright, without La- 
bour or Loſs of Time. 

It is a Fault to put Boys ſoon upon reading the La- 
tin Poets, You would juſtly reckon that Man an ill 
Judge of the Nature of Language, or at leaſt to take 
a prepoſterous Method of teaching, who, having 
undertook to inſtruct a Foreigner in the Engliſh Tongue, 
ſhould ſet him to read Milton, or Waller, or Pope, be- 
fore he can make tolerable Senſe of a plain Proſe. curiter. 
A Man ought to be pretty well acquainted with the 
proper literal Meaning of Words, before he comes to deal 
in Books that abound in Pigures and Alluſtons, And 

eſides the Difficulties ariiing from the Imagery of the 
Poets; they are fo obliged to ſhift ang tranſpoſe the 
Order of Words, tor the fake of : Vene, that this 

C 2 Occa- 
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occaſions another Difficulty, and makes them the har- 
der to be read. Virgil, Horace, &c. are ſuch great 
Names that a Parent is delighted highly, to find his 
Son converſing with theſe celebrated Men. He reads 
them, and therefore doubtleſs underſtands them. But 
whoever will conſider how neceflary it is, in his own 
Language, to be firſt able to read a Proſe Author well, 
before he can read a good Poet with Underſtanding and 
Delight, will be convinced how expedient it is, that 
Boys be not haſtily put upon reading thoſe /ublime Bards 
of Antiquity. | 
The tranſlating of Engliſh into Latin, is a very uſe- 
ful Exerciſe; and ſomewhat of this may be ordered to 
be done Evenings, - when School Hours are over, to be 
produced to the Maſter in the Morning. In this there 
may ſometimes be an Alteration, appointing a Piece of 
Latin to be tranſlated into Engliſh 3 firſt of all as literal 
as poſſible z and when it is found the Scholar can do his 
Work well enough that Way, let him try at a free 
Tranſlation, and endeavour to put his Author into an 
Engliſh Dreſs that's neat and handſome: By this Method 
the Maſter may bring him to a Taſte of good Style, and 
improve his Skill in his Mother Tongue, at the ſame 
Time that he is adding to his Stock of Latin. The 
pronouncing or writing of falſe Engliſh, muſt no more 
be tolerated, than pronouncing or writing falſe Latin. 
A Maſter ſhould eſteem it an important Part of his 
Buſineſs, to bring his Pupils to ſpeak, and write Engliſh, © 
properly and neatly. To which End they ſhould often 
read to him ſome Author, (the Spectalor for Example) 
that is a Standard of good Style; and every Thing vi- 
cious in the Pronunciation, and Tone of Voice, ſhould 
be carefully markt and corrected. Perhaps the beſt 
Way to correct a wrong Pronunciation, is for the In- 
ſtructor to mimic it; hereby the Scholar will readily 


— 


perceive the oddity of the Sound, Boys ſhould be often 
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put on the writing of Engliſh 2 The Maſter 
may introduce them to it by dictating now and then an 
Epiſtle for them. Hereby they will gain the Habit 
of a good epiſtolary Style, and eſcape the Misfortune of 
thoſe who, though they look great in Dreſs and Coun- 
tenance, yet when they come to uncaſe their Minds in 
their Letters, make fo ſcurvy a Figure, that did you 
not know tue Hand, and the Name, you would rather 
conclude you ſaw the Production of a Plowman, than of 
a Man of Fortune. You will give me Leave, Sir, on 
this Matter to mention a Remark of Mr. Locke. 
«© There can ſcarce be a greater Defſect in a Gentleman, 
s than not to expreſs himſelf well either in writing or 
„ ſpeaking. But yet I think, I may aſk my Reader, 
& whether he doth not know a great many, who live 
«© upon their Eſtates, and ſo, with the Name, ſhould 
& have the Qualities of Gentlemen, who cannot ſo much 
<« as tell a Story as they ſhou'd, much leſs ſpeak clear- 
ly and perſuaſively in any Buſineſs, To write and 
e ſpeak correctly gives a Grace, and gains a favoura- 
* ble Attention to what one has to fay : And ſince is 
« Engliſh that an Engliſh Gentleman will have conſtant 
“ Ule of, that is the Language he ſhould chiefly culti- 
« vate, and wherein moſt Care ſhould be taken to po- 
& liſh and perfect his Style, To ſpeak or write better 
« Latin than Engliſh, may make a Man be talk'd of, 
* but he would find it more to his Purpoſe to exprets 
„ himſelf well in his own Tongue that he uſes every 
Moment. This I find univerſally neglected, and no 
«© Care taken any where to improve Young Men in 
their own Language, that they may through!y un- 
& derſtand and be Maſters of it. If any one among 
eus have a Facility or Purity more than ordinary in 


& his Mother Tongue, it is owing to Chance, or his 
2 Gent II, | 
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„ Genius, or any thing rather than to his Education 
* or any Care of his Tutor.” How juſt ſoever this 
Cenſure might be in the Days of that great Man, it 
may reaſonably be preſumed, many of the learned 
Gentlemen, who are ſince come into the Province of 
inſtructing Youth, have duly attended to this Com- 
plaint, and give no room for it by their own Practice. 

Beſides Skill in his own Language, there is another 
handſome and uſeful Part of Knowledge, which the 
young Scholar ſhould be acquainted with, and that is 
Geography, He will be greatly pleaſed to underſtand 
a Map, and to be able to point out the Countries, Cities, 
Lands and Seas, which he hears older People talk of. It 
will be a pretty Amuſement to handle a Pair of Com- 
paſſes, and, by the Help of a Scale of Miles, meaſure 
the Diſtances from one Place to another. To this let 
there be added the reading of Hiſtory: If he has a Taſte 
for this; here will be a conſtant Source of Entertain- 
ment, and Growth in uſeful Knowledge. Hiſtory is 
the Storehouſe of Prudence. 

Bur it may be objected, what is all this to the Buſi- 
neſs of a Grammar-School ? It is true, *tis neither Lalin 
nor Greek: But if at the ſame Time that the learned 
Languages are carried on, Lads can have, for an addi- 
tional Accombliſhment, the other Things mentioned, 
there will be ſo much Overplus of Gain, and that too 
in fuch Points of Knowledge, as will come into con- 
ſtant Uſe as long as they live. A little Portion of Hi- 
flory, a few Queſtions on a Map, or a Paper in the 
Sgectator, will, as an Amuſement and Play, profitably 
fill up many an Hour, when the Hours of School are 
over. And allow me to add, Sir, *tis a very narrow 
and ſcanty Education, when a Boy's whole Time and 
Attention are confined to the Signification of Words. 


What ſhould be propos'd and aim'd at, is ſuch a - 
tho 
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thod of Inſtruction, as will give a general Opening to the 
young Mind, and be of real Service through Life, not 
only to thoſe intended for the Learned Profeſfior S, bur 
to the Merchant and the Tradęſman, that when they have 
done with the Buſineſs of the Counting- Houſe or the Shop, 
they may be diſpoſed, and not be at a Loſs, to fill up va- 


cant Times, in a Manner ſuitable to the Dignity of a 


rational Creature, I imagine that a Method, ſomewhat 
like what is here propoſed, might anſwer ſo valuable 
an End; and that a Boy might, in this Manner, em- 
ploy his Time from the Age of eight to twelve or thir- 
teen very advantageouſly ; whatever Buſineſs of Life he 
is deſigned for. 

You: will think me deficient, if 1 ſay nothing of 
making Latin Themes, which has been a uſual Branch 
of Buſineſs in Schoo!s. My Opinion is, that 'tis a Taſk 
above the Strength of ſuch young Minds. They have 
not a Compaſs of Thought and Knowledge, to enable 
them to perform tolerabſy. Their Theme is a ſhort Ser- 
mM, and 1 need not tell you, a Boy of twelve or thir- 
teen, though of good Genius, will make but a poor 
Preacher. It cannot be ſuppoſed he has laid in ſuffi- 
cient Materials. It is an Exerciſe fitter for a young 
Gentleman cf ſome ſtanding in the Univerſity, My 
Opinion is not much greater of ma king Boys Latin Poets, 
If a Foreigner was committed to my Care to be Taught 
the Engliſh Tongue, you would juſtly think me a Tri- 
fler, to ſet him on puzzling his Brains, to produce a few 
bald wretched Engliſh Verſes. Attempts at Latin Po- 
etry ſucceed not with onein a hundred. Very few have 
a Genius for Poetry at all ; leaſt of all can they make 
any Hand of ir, in a Language of which they have bur a 
light Knowledge. The Latin Songs of an Engliſb Muſe 
have ſeldom the Favour of being read: -For he that has 


a Mind to this kind of reading, can find much better 
Enter- 
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Entertainment in the old Roman. Poets, and will chuſe 
to reſort to them. | 

As we ſhould willingly lay aſide old Practices, if they 
are found uſeleſs, we ſhould be no leſs willing to intro- 
duce neto ones that appear ſerviceable. The talking of 
Latin is fo little uſed in England, that Gentlemen, who 
underſtand the Cla/fics very well, would be hard put to 
it to maintain a Quarter of an Hour's Converſation, in 
that Language, neatly and without Heſitation. Fo- 
retgners remark it, that none brite Latin better than 
the Engliſh, and none ſuch Bunglers in talking it: All 
the Reaſon is Want of Uſe. - Certainly the Learning 
of any Language whatſoever, muſt be greatly 
facilitated by conſtant Atttempts to talk it. For 
which Reaſon the Learners of Latin ſhould be put upon 
talkinz it. This is learning the Roman Language, as 
the Romans themſelves did. 1 know but of two Ob- 
jections to this: One is, it will coſt the Maſter himſelf 
ſome Pains to be ready at it. It will ſo; but *tis Pains 
well beſtowed, if by this Means he can acquit himſelf 
with more Succeſs in the Sphere he has undertaken. | 
The other Objection (and *tis made by ſome very learn- 
ed Men) is, that if raw Scholars are put upon ſpeaking 
Latin, they will run into ſuch bald Language, and F 
barbarous Phraſes, as will ſcarce ever leave them. But, 
with Submiſſion to theſe learned Objectors; is it not 
the Caſe in every Language, that the firſt Eflays to 
ſpeak it, are rude and defe&ive? And are not theſe 
Defects corrected by Practice and Experience? *Tis 
the Maſter's Buſineſs to ſet the Boys right, when he 
finds them trip; and they will be continually correcting 
one another; as a Child of four or five Years old, 
knows how to laugh at, and correct the Blunders of a- 
nother of three. The Advantages of pratiling Latin 


into the Learners, are fo great and maniteſt, that, : be- 
ieve 
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lieve the Inconyeniences will by no Means equiponde- 


rate. I am inform'd it is the Cuſtom in Forgign Schools; 


and cannot help wiſhing it were in Faſhion at Home. 
Then it would be ſcarce poſſible for Boys to ſpend five 


or ſix Years at School, and come away with a poor 


Share of Latin. 

As to the Greek Tongue, a Maſter ſhould know 
what Time is alotted for a Boy at School, before he en- 
ters him into this. To be in Greek carries a great 
Sound, but it will be moſt ſerviceable. to keep the Pu- 
pil wholly to his Latin, if ſufficient Time cannot be al- 


lowed to make a conſiderable Progreſs in the other 


Language. The Greek is quite neceſſary to young 


Gentlemen intended for a Univer/ity-Education : But it 


will require ſo much Time to make a tolerable Profici- 
ency in this copious Language, that, 1 doubt, they, 
whoſe Buſineſs is not Learning, commonly loſe what 
they got at School. 

The molt diffcult, and by far the moſt important Part 
of a Tutor's Work, is yet behind; and that is, to 
form the young Mind to Virtue and good Manners. 
A finiſh*d Treatiſe on this Subject would require a great 
deal to be ſaid ; bur I muſt remember I am writing a 
Letter; and therefore ſhall offer but a few Hints. 
Some Children have ſuch happy Diſpoſitions, and theſe 
are cultivated with ſo much Care and Prudence by their 
Parents, that when they come under the Care of a 
Tutor, he finds, what he ought to conſider the beſt 
Part of his Work, done to his Hands; and nothing re- 
mains, but that he obferve to keep them on as they 


have happily begun. But the Tempers of others are ſo 


perverſe, and commonly ſo little Attention and Care 
is uſed to give the Mind a right Turn, that it will try 
all his Patience, and all his Skill, to make ſtraight, 
what has lain, for ſome Years, bent and crcoked, 
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1 muſt obſerve by the Way, that the Succefs of the 
* Plan of Education here laid down, will much depend 
'- on the Pupils boarding with their Maſter. He will have 
a thouſand favourable Opportunities to aſſiſt both their 
Virtue, and their Knowledge, when they are Members 
'of his own Family, and conſtantly under his Eye, 
which he cannot have with Boys, with whom he has no- 
thing to do but at School Hours. I muſt obſerve alſo, F 
there ſhould be a good Underſtanding kept up between 
the Inſtructor and the Parents or Guardians, Boys 
ſhould be taught carefully by their Parents a Reverence 
for their Tutor; his Succeſs in their Inſtruction wil! 
depend much upon it. It any little Foibles are ſeen in 
him, (for if he has great Faults, a wiſe Parent will not 
entruſt his Child with him) they ſhould not be talkt of, 
aad cenſur'd before the Scholars, leaſt they loſe for him 
the neceſſary Eſteem. As the Tutor ſhould conſider 
* himſelf-charged with a PFather*s Care, ſo the Scholars 
ſhould underſtand, he is inveſted with a Father*s Au- 
#bority. 
The firſt Care ſhould be to inure Children to a Habit 
of Induſtry. This is itſelf a Virtue, and the Founda- 
tion of acquitting ourſelyes well in every Thing that's 
laudable. The Conſequences of Sloth are extremely 
miſchievous. ?*Tis pleafing to Fleſh and Blood, but 
its Enchantments are fatal, A Drone is fit neither for 
God, nor Man. That's a beautiful Paſſage in Horace, 
and conveys moſt neceſſary Inſtruction, 


— ——/itanda eſt improba Siren, 
Defidia—- * SOT <2 


| Zalencſs ſhould be carefully repreſented to Children 
as ſomething very diſgraceful. It will ſerve very much 
the Purpole of Induſtry, to accuſtom them to early ri- 
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of Time for Play, and ſhoul 
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ing. To get up at Six o'Clock in the Summer, and 
Seven in the Winter, is no Hardſhip. So they will 
have good Time for the Buſineſs of the Day, and Hours 
enough for Play too. They 25 to have a good deal 

be encouraged chiefly 
to ſuch Diverſions, as exerciſe the en and improve 


its Health and Vigour. 


With Regard to Viriue, n Morals, the Ma- 
ſter will find innumerable Qeeations from the Books, they 
read, to recommend theſe to them. Let me mention 
an Example or two. In reading the Life of Zpaminon+ 
das, in Cornelius Nepos, the Scholar will find a Part of 
that great Man's Character to be this—adeo veritatis di- 
gens, ut ne joco quidem mentiretur. Here's a fine Oc- 
caſion to ſhew him the Glory of Yeracity, and the Baſe- 
neſs and Guilt of Lying. In that elegant and nervous 
Hiſtorian Salluſt, Cato, reproving his. Fellow- Citizens 
for their Sloth, and ill plac'd Confidence in the Protec- 
tion of the Gods, while they did not exert themſelves 
againſt Cataline and his Accomplices, makes this excel» 
lent- Obſer vation Vigilando, agendo, bene conſulendo, 
proſpere omnia cedunt. Ubi ſocordiæ te, atque ignavie 
tradideris, nequicquam Deos implores: irali, infeſtigut 
ſunt, How natural is it from hence to convey to the 
Scholar this uſefal Remark ; that 'tis an A ffront to the 
Almighty to pretend a Conficlence in his Providence, 
when People uſe no Diligence to help themſelves. And 
when juſt after, the ſame Hiſtorian gives Cato this noble 
Character----£fſe, quam videri bonus malebat : The Diſ- 
ciple may be caught hence, that Goodneſs is to be re- 
garded for its own real Excellence, and practiſed ſted- 
dily, whether we have the Praiſe of Men for it, or 
not. There is ſcarce any virtuous Quality, that you 
will not have many Opportunities of recommending in 
the ſame Way. And Boys, that would be frighter? d 
D 2 to 
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to be taken aſide, and have a ſet Lecture of Morals read 


to them, may in this Manner ſee their Duty, and fall 
in Love with it, inſenſibly. You reprove, exhort, 
and inſtru, while they hardly perceive you are teach- 
ing them any thing but their Leſſons, And if in reading 
the Claſſics, they are put upon taking a Pen, and ſetting 


a Mark in the Margin, over againſt thoſe Paſſages thar 


convey ſome excellent moral Inſtruction, or are otherwiſe 
remarkably beautiful; a Review of theſe may be a great 
Delight and Advantage, when their Underſtanding be- 
comes riper, and enables them to perceive theſe Beau- 
ties. It will encourage them to Keep and improve an 
Acquaintance with thoſe Books, in which they will diſ- 
cover innumerable Paſſages of like Beauty and In- 
ſtruction. | | 

They ſhould be taught with all Care a Reverence of 
Gov, a Senſe of his Omnipreſence, their conſtant De- 
pendance upon him, that he loves and will reward the 
Good, and puniſh the Wicked. They ſhould be daily 
uſed to Devotion, not long, and be taught all poſſible 
Gravity, and Seriouſneſs in it, from a Senſe of that in- 
- finite Being to whom their Devotions are paid. On 
Sundays, the Lord's Prayer, Creed, and Ten Command- 
ments may be repeated in Latin: And will be a Foyn- 
dation of ſaying to them all that is neceſſary, to give 
them a right Idea of Religion in general, and of Chrifti- 
anity in particular. Their Reaſon may be eaſily ſatiſ- 
fied of the Exiſtence of a Deity, ſrom this one plain Ar- 
gument of St. Paul, that, as every Houſe is built by ſome 
Man, jo be that built all Things is Goy: An Argument, 
that conveys ſtronger and more laſting Conviction to a 
Man's Mind, than a Hundred metaphiſical Reaſon- 
ings. 
5 rds one another, they ſhould be inſtructed to be 


Juſt, Civil, Obliging, Benevolent; to love as Brethren. 
Senti- 
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Sentiments of Honour, Probity, and Friendſhip ſhould 
be inſtill'd with great Exactneſs. By this Method ſuch 


Sincerity and Warmth of Friendſhip may take Root in 


young Minds, as ſhall grow with Years, and be of 
great Delight and Advantage in manly Life. This 
puts me in mind of a Story in the SpeZator : *Tis not 
1mpertinent to the Matter in Hand, and therefore you'll 
allow me, Sir, to recall it to your Remembrance, 
The Writer, after obſerving, that 'tis a Story well 
known to ſeveral Perſons, and may be depended on as 
areal Truth, proceeds thus: ** Every one who is ac- 
«« quainted with Weſtminſter-School, knows there is a 
„Curtain which uſed to be drawn acroſs the Room, to 
« ſeparate the Upper School from the lower. A Youth 
* happened, by ſome Miſchance, to tear the above 
% Curtain: The Severity of the Maſter was too well 
* known, for the Criminal to expect any Pardon for 
% ſucha Fault; ſo that the Boy, who was of a meek 
© Temper, was terrified to Death at the Thoughts of 
his Appearance, when his Friend, who fat next to 
* him, bad him be of good Cheer, for that he would 
* take the Fault upon himſelf, He kept his Word ac- 
*© cordingly. As ſoon as they were grown up to be 
Men, the Civil Far broke out, in which our two 
* Friends took the oppoſite Sides, one of them follow- 
© ed the Parliament, the other the Royal Party. As 
te their Tempers were different, the Youth, who had 
© torn the Curtain, endeavoured to raiſe himſelf on the 
Civil Liſt, and the other, who had born the Blame 
* of it, on the Military: The Firſt ſucceeded ſo well, 
*© that he was in a ſhort Time made a Judge under thæ 
Protector. The other was engaged in the unhappy 


Enterprize of Penrudduck and Groves in the Welt. 


Every one knows that the Royal Party was routec!, 


and all the Heads of them, among whom was the 
& Curtain- 
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"os Ori Crane, impriſoned at Exeter. It hap- 
66 pened to be his Friend's Lot at that Time, to go the 
% Metern Circuit: The Trial of the Rebels, as __ 
« were then called, was very ſhort, and nothing now. 
remained but to paſs Sentence on them; when the 
* Judge hearing the Name of his old Friend, and ob- 
& ſerving his Face more attentively, which he had not 
e ſeen for many Years, aſked him, if he was not for- 
e merly a Weſtminſter- Scholar: By the Anſwer he was 
& ſoon convinced that it was his former generous Friend; 
and, without ſaying any thing more at that Time, 
«© made the beſt of his Way to London, where employ- 
„ing all his Power and Intereſt with the Protector, he 
«* ſaved his Friend from the Fate of his unhappy A ſſo- 
& ciates. The Gentleman, whoſe Life was thus pre- 
«« ſerv'd by the Gratitude of his School-fellow, was af- 
4 terwards the Father of a Son, whom. he lived to ſee 
* promoted in the Church, and who till deſervedly 
« fills one of the higheſt Stations in it.” T Nothing 
muſt be tolerated that is Inſolent and overbearing. 
Thoſe who know themſelves to be the Heirs of a good 
Eflate, muſt be particularly watch'd in this Point. 
They learn ſoon the Weakneſs and Folly of their Seni - 
ors to make Money the Criterion of Excellence and Im- 
portance; aud to think highly of themſelves for this 
fooliſh Reaſon, that they have a Purſe leſs portable than 
others. Let them be taught carefully, that Diffe- 


rence of Fortune muſt be out of the Queſtion, as to 


Merit and true Worth, ** the Mind's the Standard of 
the Man”, and Wealth then only. adorns and greatens the | 
Poſſ-ffor, when *tis uſed to Acts of Benevolence and F 
Goodneſs, They will find ſome excellent Lectures on 
this Head, when they come to read the Roman Sa- 
tyriſts. 


* 


It 


th T Spectator, Vol. 4. Ne. 313. 
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It is very neceflary that the Inſtructor, who would 
form Youth to Virtue, be himſelf a Virtuous Man. His 
own Life and Deportment muſt be a Comment and Illu- 
ſtration of the good Doctrine he delivers. Example has 
great Power: An ill one will ſpoil the Efficacy of the 
beſt Documents. Not ſo much as a vicious Servant 
ſhould be endured in a Houſe conſecrated to the train- 
ing up of Youth to Knowledge and Virtue — 


Nil didtu ſædum, viſuque, bac limina tangat, 
intra que puer eſt, Juv. Sat. xiv. 


Vice is apt to ſpring up early in the human Mind 
and mental Diſtempers need as much $#// to cure them, 
as thoſe of the Body. It requires therefore great Pru- 
dence to reprove, and correct, in ſuch Manner as to 
amend the Tranſgreſſor. We muſt take Care not to re- 
prove in the wrong Place; nor to animadvert on that 
as a Crime, which is nothing but the Sportiveneſs and 
Inadvertence common to all young People. - He that 
magnifies an Inadvertence into a Fault, will be heard 
leſs favourably, when he has Occaſion to reprove a real 
Vice. A Fault ſhould never be reproved with Paſſion; 
nor firſ Trangrefſions expoſe the Offender to publick 
Diſzrace, Many a young Creature has been ruin'd by 
an il]-judg'd Severity, Expoſing them to public 
Shame, has render'd them deſperate; when private 
Admonition, mixed with Compaſſion and Tenderneſs, 
might have reduc'd them to the Paths of Virtue. 
Paſſionate Rebukes are rather Peevi/hne/s, than reaſona- 
ble Inſtruments of Correction, and will make the Of- 
fender ſtubborn and reſenting, inſtead of producing 
that Softneſs of Heart, which alone promiſes Amend- 
ment. When either the Reprover, or the Reproved, 


are heated, an Admonition given at that Time is loſt. 
There 


. 
- 
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There are what Virgil calls the Mollia tempora fandi, ö 


which ſhould be obſerved as the only Seaſons promiſing 
Succeſs, Let Reproof be directed to the Boy's Reaſon; 
then it bids faireſt to work kindly. Reaſonable Crea. 
tures love to have their Reaſon applyed to. Children 
know how to diſtinguiſh berween Reaſoning, and angry 
Blows, By the firſt you win upon them; they look 
upon you with Love and Reverence : But much Deal- 
ing in the latter, makes them think you not their 
Friend, but an Enemy. After all, I doubt not but to 
ſome ſtubborn and rebellious Tempers, ' corpora! Puniſb- 
ment is very neceſſary, He is a wiſe Man, who 
knows how to be Gentle, or Severe, in due Time and 
Place. Allow me, Sir, juſt to mention one Thing 
more, which is, If a Lad is ſo ſtubbornly vicious, that 
neither Reaſoning nor Puniſhment will mend him, he 
mult be ſer down in the Lift of Incurables, and turn'd 
out. To keep him, will corrupt and ſpoil others. 
If you aſk me, What mult be the Tutor*s Religion? 
I fancy I can anſwer this Queſtion, to your Satisfaction, 
in few Words, His Religion muſt be that of an 
honeſt Man, who fears Gop, and loves his Neighbour. 
A Man of Knowledge, thus endowed, will be a very 
Orthodox Teacher of Tully, Virgil, Horace, Homer, 
&c. He has no other Concern with the Religion of his 
Pupils, but to uſe all his Endeavours to form them to 
the Character of honeſt Men, uſeful Members of Soci- 
.ety, and good Chriſtians ; and to take Care that they 
attend conſtantly ſuch Places of Worſhip as their Pa- 
rents or Guardians direct. If there is any room to ſuſ- 
him of ſo little Diſcretion and Honour, that he 
will make the leaſt Attempt to poſſeſs his Scholars with 
his own Neſtrums, he has not the firſt Principles of 
common Senſe, and therefore is by no Means fit to be 
the Guide of Youth. 


Thus 
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Thus, Sir, you have my Thoughts, as to the Me- 
thod of making the Time ſpent at Grammar- Schools of 
ſubſtantial general Uſe: Though doubtleſs, Obſervati- 
on and Practice will ſuggeſt many Things, which 1 
have not toucht on. There is one Inference very clear 
and obvious from the Whole, which is this: A Tutor 
who would do his Work eHfedtually, will find much and 
weighty Buſineſs on his Hands; yet, to a Mind that 
loves to be the happy Inſtrument of promoting Know- 4 
ledge and Virtue, the Labour has a great Mixture of i 
Pleaſure, while he perceives the Nurſery flouriſh by | 
his Cultivation 


? 


Then luft Reaſon grows apace, and calls 

For the kind Hand of an aſſiduous Care: 
Delightful Taſk ! to rear the tender Thought, 
To teach the young Idea how to ſhoot, 

To pour the freſh inſtruction o'er the Mind, 
3 — and fix 

The generous Purpoſe i in the glowing Breaſt. 

THoMPs. Spring. 


I wilt make no Apology for giving you this Trouble ; ; 
for you have drawn it upon yourſelf ; but tis Time to 
relieve your Patience, and cloſe my Reflections, which 
I ſhall do in the Words of Mr. Locke. By what 
«© Fate Vice has ſo thriven amongſt us theſe Years paſt, 
and by what Hands it has been nurs d up into ſo un- 
*© controuPd a Dominion, I ſhall leave to others to en- 
5 quire. | I wiſh that thoſe who complain of the great 
<© Decay of chriſtian Piety and Virtue every where, and 
* of Learning and acquir'd Improvements in 
* this Generation, would conſider how to retrieve them 
ein the next, This I am ſure, that if the Foundation 


be not laid in the Education, and principling of tle 
E, % Youth, 


r 
% Wutb, all other Endeavours will be in vain. And 
jf the Innocence, Sobriety and Induſtry of thoſe who 
are coming up, be not taken Care of and preſerv'd, 


„ twill be ridiculous to expect, that thoſe who are 


to ſucceed next on the Stage, ſhoud abound in that 
Virtue, Ability, and Learning, which has hitherto 
% made England conſiderable in the World: I was 
going to add Courage too, though it has been look'd 
on as the natural Inheritance of Engliſbmen. What 
'*© has been talk*d of ſome late Actions at Sea, of a Kind 
* unknown to our Anceſtors, gives me Occaſion to 
c ſay, that Debauchery ſinks the Courage of Men; and 
«© when Difoluteneſs has eaten out the Senſe of true Ho- 
* nour, Bravery ſeldom ſtays long after it, And I 
* think it impoſſible to find an Inſtance in any Nation, 
* however renown'd for their Valour, who ever kept 
<< their Credit in Arms, or made themſelves redoubta- 
© ble amongſt their Neighbours, after Corruption had 
once broke through, and diſſolved the Rettraint of 
«© Diſcipline, and Vice was grown to ſuch an Head, 
* that it durſt ſhew itſelf barefac'd, without being out 
*© bf Countenance. *Tis Virtue then, direct Viriue 
* which is the Bard and valuable Part to be aim'd at 
% in Education.“ 5 


Jam, Sir, | | 
Your obliged humble Servant, 
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Advertiſement. 


HE Author having a few young Gentlemen un- 
der his Inſtruction, is ready at any Time, to 
take Charge of more, either Boarders, or Day-Scholars. 
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An Ac A DEM is again carried en 
* Willian . Watts, Merchant, 


W HERE Young Gentlemen, intended for 
MILITARY EMPLOYMENTS, 
are inſtructed in Fortification, Gunnery, Surveying, c. 
and every other Part of Knowledge neceſſary for that 
Ban 8 Modern Languages, Riding, Feneing. | 


he wha who! incline to the Mick; are taught every 
Branch of Navigation, &c, 

Thoſe who wor:ld be formed for the CounTinG- 
Hovss, learn to write ſtrong and free to compute with 
Eaſe, Expedition and Demonſtration -- toenter Mercantile 
Tranfactions by Double Entry. to know the Uſe of all 
the Books kept by Merchants, with their different Me- 
thods---to draw out all Forms of Buſineſs. the nature 
of Foreign Exchange---and the proper Stile for Cor- 
reſpondence. | 

The Intention of this Undertaking being to perfect 
the Inſtructed in any Branch of Knowledge i in as little 
Time as Capacity and Application wili admit, there- 
fore they may apply as many Hours every Day as beſt 
ſaits their Conveniency---may board in the Academy, 
or (when it will facilitate Diſpatch) may only dine 
there: And that both Improvement and Government 
may be rendered eaſy and agreeable, it may be depend- 
ed on, that no Pains or Temper will be wanting to in- 
ſtruct and lead every Pupil according to his particular 


Genius and Turn of Mind. 
The Charge, is a certain Sum for each Branch of 


Knowledge, whether attained in a little or long Time; 
but none are refuſed Inſtruction till they and their 
Friends are ſatisfied, nor denyed Recovering (when loft} 


any Part of Knowledge they have once paid for, 
Board- 


— 


— 


Boarding is charged by the Week 3 becauſe fevers! 
Parts of Knowledge may be attaiged in a few Weeks, 
No abſent Time is paid for, nor Entrance expected. 
Languages, Riding, Fencing, "Dancing, Deng, | 
Ge. are charged by the Mont 
All the abſent Days and Times, generally obſerved, 
will be thrown into one Annual Vacation in the midſt of 
Summer. T herefore, at the ſame Time, Young Gen- 
tlemen are acquiring Claſſical Learning at Veſt minſter, 
or any other great School, they may, by rightly ap- 
plying - vacant Hours at this Academy, attain Mathe- 
matical, Philoſophical, or Mercantile Sponge. 


N. B. Thoſe who are not able to pay for Inſtruction 
are (by proper Recommendation) made Accountants 
gratis: And Merchants may at this Academy be in- 
formed of Perſons fitly qualified to execute W 
_— either at Home or Abroad. 


BOOKS lately Publid, and Sold by Thomas Ca- 
dell, Bookſeller and Stationer, at the Bible and Crown 
in Wine-ſtreet, Briſtol. 


I. Letter to the Honourable the Lords Commiſ- 
ſioners of Trade and Plantations. Wherein 
the grand Commerce of Trade is aſſerted and maintaàin- 
ed; with an Attempt to prove that our Nobility, Gentry, 
ind Clergy, are more nearly concern'd in Trade, in its 
Succeſs, and Conſequences, than even the Mg ncnant 
or TRADER himſelf, Humbly inſcribed to the Right 
Honourable HENRY PELHAM, __— by an impartial 
Hand. Price 3s. bound. 

II. A Letter to a Clergyman relating to a Sermon 
on the 3oth of January, being a compleat Anfwer to all 
the Sermons that ever have been, or'ever ſhall be, 
.preached, 1n the like Strain, on that Anniverſary, By 
6. Coade, Jun. Merchant at Exeter, the ſecond Edition. 

III. A Manual of Prayers for the Ule of the Scho- 
lars of H#/inchefter Colledge, and all other Devout 
Chriſtians 3 to which are added three Hymns, for 
Morning, Evening, and Midnight, by Dr: Thomas 
Ken, late Lord-Biſhop of Bath and Wells, The 26th 
Edition, to which 18 * a faithful Account of his 
Lordſhip's Life. 

IV. Select Sermons upon Practical Subjects, by the 
late Rev. Mr. Kirby Rayner, Miniſter of the Goſpel in 
Briſtol, Price 5s. 

V. A Call to the Unconverted, by the late Re- 
verend and Pious Mr. Richard Baxter; to which are 
added Directions how to ſpend every ordinary and every 
Lord's Day, collected from the Works of Mr. Baxter, 
and Dr. Daddridge; with a Collection of Plalm̃s, 
Hymns, and Prayers, for Morning and Evening, in 
che Cloſet and in the Family. | 
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